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STRUCTURAL CXSEMA 

P. Adams Sitney has devised the term 'structural cinema.' to 
describe the development of a new aesthetic movement away from 
the increasing complexity -consciousness of, for instance, Brak- 
hage, Markopoulos and Anger, towards a more formal determina- 
tion of subject and technique. (The achievements of Richter and 
Leger had suggested two lines of development: one towards 
kinetic studies (abstract animation and single-frame photography) 
as in the elemental play of light (moving squares) in Richter's 
Rhythm-us 21; another towards the recognition of the physical 
properties of film — the 'film as the (only) subject of film' school 
(as in the lady climbing stairs in Lager's Ballet Mieanique). 

In the fifties, Robert Breer and Norman McLaren made 
important contributions to kinetic studies: McLaren with his 
Blinkety Blank (1955), in which his obsessional hen, egg and 
floating shapes appear at first only intermittently (from one frame 
in ten), then in bursts of complete animation (one in every four), 
in what he described as a demonstration of the eye's ability to 
retain an image until it is replaced by another. Breer made 
Recreation (1956), a 'frame by frame collision of totally disparate 
images', Jamestown Baloot (1957), a mixture of collage animation 
and actual scenes, and Blazes (1961), 'a hundred basic images 
switching positions for four thousand frames'. 

One of Breer's discoveries was the simple fact that two different 
images on consecutive frames give the effect of a single super - 
imposition; the chain of different images means the eye has to 
choose what it wants to see, A large number of films have been 
produced exploiting this effect ; William and Birgit Hein's S+ W 
(1967 Germany), Victor and Silvio Loffredo's Court Bowilkm series, 
Guido Lombardi's alternate -frame Sviluppo Number 2 (1968), the 
work of collagists Bruce Conner and Jeff Keen, and the diaries of 
Taylor Mead and Jonas Mekas. However, with the exception of 
the Reins, these film-makers made conscious attempts to include 
recognizable emot ional or associative references in their work, 
thus e xcluding, them trom the 'structural' iramc of reference, 
although the kinetic quality of their work remains essentia] to 
their meaning. 

The first major" frame-by- frame kinetic abstraction in recent 
years was Peter Kubelka's Arnulf Rainer (1957, Austria), a 
meticulously-composed work consisting of single and grouped 
black-and-white frames, counterpoiuted with black-and-white 
sound— the premise of Richter's Rhythmus series taken to its 
ultimate conclusion. Kubelka is one of the most fastidious film- 
makers — his films totalling thirty -four minutes have taken him 
fifteen years to make. In Adebar (1956/7), the movement of 
dancing figures is reduced to a rhythmic, jerky black-and-white 
silhouette, alternating in positive and negative and repeating 
hypnotically. It lasts for one minute. In Scfavechater (1957/8) a 
glimpse of people drinking in a cafi is treated in a similar way, 
the film becoming an aesthetic composition of the movement of 
objects in light. Arnulf Rainer and Schweckater owe as much to 
Leger as to Richter — the division between the sensibilities is by 
no means rigid. 

Unsere Afrikareise (1961-6), Kubelka's most recent work, 
transcends all classification; it is a masterly piece of editing, 
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picture and sound editing— they are equally important i 
z. „i= ffl -nt each other as in no other film. As a record of a ' 
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complement each other as in no other film. As a record of a trip 
to Africa it is quite unspectacular and the images are cut with a 
precision that emphasizes their simplicity and 'naturalness' , yet 
his technique reveals their meaning with the exactitude of the 
most calculated "artificial' Russian montage. Kubelka, has proved 
that by learning every frame and every sound by heart before 
editing, one can produce a totally unambiguous work. 

Kurt Kren (Austria) has been making films since 1957. His work 
falls into two categories: his single-frame records of Otto Muehl's 
happenings (see page 154) and his experiments in cinematic form. 
One facet of his happening films should be mentioned here, his 
use of splice marks (as in 7J64 Lata and the Swan). Kren was the 
first film-maker after Brakhage to make creative use of the 
horizontal bar caused by splices—they become an integral part of 
the visual rhythm of the picture. 

Kren's ability to create a kinetic drama out of repeated (some- 
times re-edited) loops is equal to that of Kubelka in Adebar and 
Schwechater. 2j60 Facts from the Szondi Test was an introductory 
work, in which faces taken from coarsely-printed illustrations (of 
criminal tvpes?) are shown one frame each in different sequences. 
The result is a single, rhythmically evolving face, the areas of 
movement being around the mouth, eyes, neck, etc. 

In 4jG0 Wails Positive Negative, he presents his images in a 
rapid montage, the pace quickening with each repetition (the title 
describes it). 

In ISfi? TV (1967; plate 90) Kren's subject is a simple view of 
a lakeside from a window: a girl sits on a bollard, sometimes 
swinging her leg, another passes by on roller-skates, a crane starts 
(o cross the window; inside a silhouette of a face begins to obscure 
the view. Kren establishes a basie loop rhythm which he repeats 
twenty- one times, marking each revolution with black leader. 
Then by (magical) editing he manages to make every movement 
unexpected, yet quite vmdramatic. It is a masterpiece. I have seen 
it maybe a dozen times and still cannot see what he does — perhaps 
there is no editing at all. 

In America, some of the first film-artists to consciously enter 
the field of Structural Cinema belonged to the Fluxus group. In 
I #66 they put together a collective reel that included a number 
of single-frame and single-take films, including Paul Sharits' 
Wrist Trick, Dots and Sears Catalogue. Yoko Ono's first bottoms 
tilm Number 4 (a twelve-minute version), Entrance-Exit by George 
Brecht — a simple progression of frames from black through to 
» fiite— and the anonymous Ten Feet, a stretch of film calibrated 
as a measuring tape (an archetypal structural film if ever there 
«j^ one) lasting seventeen seconds. 

An the same year, Tony Conrad made The Flicker, 'the first fully 
atmospheric development of stroboscopic light as an expressive 
medium'. Conrad's premise is more conceptual than Kubelka's; it 
i» perhaps even a regression in that his achievement is much 
closer to the minimal stand taken by Warhol and others. His 
(ticker is a simple progression from twenty four flashes per second 
(camera speed) to four flashes and back to twenty-four in the 
si^ce of thirty minutes. 

I Paul Sharits, on the other hand, has developed the nicker 
principle to include colour frames, in sequences fiercely structured 
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screen — the elements of black and white being predominant. 
Blirtd White Duration (1968) has affinities with Oammelion though 
Le Grioe had not seen any of MarkopouW films at the time. 
Blind White Duration is purely visual (avoiding Markopoulos' 
narrative associations) — a subway station is seen under snow, the 
images appear singly or in clusters, fading in and out of white 
leader, static and evenly spaced. 

In Spot the Microdot, or Bow to Screw the CIA Part 1 (1970) — 
a constructed film in the sense that no processing was involved — 
Le Grice inserted parts of images into holes punched in magnetic- 
ally-coated 16 mm film (sound tape), used because of its density, 
arranging them at mathematically-predicted intervals. The colours 
of the dots (landscape images) give a clue to the structure. The 
sound was created in the same way. 

Ernst Schmidt, the Austrian film-maker, has made an interest- 
ing variation of this film (without knowing of its existence !) in 
Weiss, a virtually unprojectable film of white holes punched in 
clear leader. He was delighted to discover that the scratch marks 
it accumulated continue across the holes when projected, the 
ultimate proof of the persistence of vision. 

In the Heins' more recent films the visual attack of Rohfilm 
has given way to a more studied analytical approach, in which 
structure plays an increasingly important role. In 625 (1969) a 
flickering pictureless television screen was filmed at 8, 12, 16, 24, 
32 and 64 frames per second, and the resulting images appear in 
negative in short bursts cut in a random sequence. A new element 
arrives, the bar line (caused by the camera and television scan 
being out of phase), which varied in width and movement (up or 
down) according to the film speed. The flicker is, therefore, a 
photographable phenomenon unviewable by the human eye : the 
first creative use of the camera shutter in effect. 

The Heins' latest film Work in Progress Teil A (1969-70) ia a 
six -part film. The first part, Totes, shows twelve takes of the 
same shot from an Italian documentary — a simple statement 
about cinematic reality. Part two, Catania, is basically a three- 
second sequence of single-frame shots of the Bay of Catania. It 
was printed as single still photographs which were then re- 
photographed individually on an animation rostrum where a 
lateral 'shift' takes place; then the new film was printed as a 
series of 180 equal-length contact strips with differing light 
exposures, and again a slight shift. The resultant image when 
projected is technically perfectly clear, yet impossible to focus on. 
Part three (untitled) is a regular flicker — three frames of black 
and three images of two girls shown alternately for ten minutes 
(plate 96). Spectators report changes in pace, focus, movement in 
the figures, etc. Part four (untitled) is an actuality, a street scene 
uninterrupted, a relief after part three, 'then disgust . . . it's iike 
going out into a street after a Western'. In part five, The Jewellery 
Robbery, fifteen images from a series of thirty-three of an actual 
robbery, taken by a time-lapse camera, are shown spaced out by 
five-second pieces of black leader. Taken from magazine illustra- 
tions, the official text is read out beforehand to remove a}) sus- 
pense; yet though the event is witnessed, it seems quite unreal 
and fails to conform to conceptual reality. Part six (untitled) 
repeats the technique of part two, with the addition of black and 
white spacing frames in sequences of one to fifteen. Three shots 
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a 44 frames) of William Hein running across a room 
S&riA, the subject, their continuity being totally destroyed by 

£,ir context ^ Reproductions for one of their earlier 

The choice ^ ^ ^ ^.^ films attempt to revea ) j ust 

•^ S r^rwrui in the process of reproduction— the removing of one 
*h»t happ ■» Qtber The strllcture f their films, and the common- 
fe* 6 1 tof the images, frees them from association and abstrac- 
PTv T would tend to obscure this process of observation. 
*T e s these formal tools to achieve a freedom equivalent to 
fcTi^p''; freedom with informal techniques. 
■SXRfiE (Canada/USA) made 1933 (1967) one of her most 
J^nrml films, from the same raw materials as Kren s TV— the 
2? frnm a window. Through its bars a street is seen, cars go by, 
ffcw wople walk on the far side of the road. There is something 
t^vefabout the pace of their movement (it could be natural). 
Sr gLjie shot is repeated about a dozen times with leader, 
X' hdoes not alwavs look the same, marking each repetition, 
ft* title J933 is occasionally superimposed during the sequences^ 
The suoerimposition of this formal device and the variation of 
th« leader gives her exact repetitions the same elusive quality as 
Kren's TV which is edited. 

In her Sailboat (1967) a single boat crosses the field of vision 
*om left to right, a man runs down the shore in the foreground ; 
th moment the boat completes its transit, the loop repeats, 
inotker boat sails . . . an optical game (far superior to Duchamp s 
Itademic exercise). In La Raison avant la Passion ( 1969 ; plate 98), 
fcu latest feature-length work, the structural elements are sub- 
ordinate to an ironical purpose. The images are those of a coast- 
fci-coast trip across Canada, their order selected by a computer; 
i central section interrupts the flow with an extended exposure 
of the 'official' face of Pierre Trudeau (accompanied by a rudi- 
mentary French lesson on the track!). 

Ken Jacobs* Soft Rain (1969) is another 'view from the window 
loop film and probably the most formal of them all- The view is 
iten through a gap between two buildings ; a corrugated roof is 
Wow in the foreground ; cars slowly pass the gap ; above a certain 
level the view between the buildings is obscured by a black matte, 
which is slightly ambiguous, for on first viewing it could just be the 
roof of a one-storey building on the far side of the street. The 
take runs for one camera-reel, about three minutes (the cars go 
•lowly by, often stopping), and only repeats three times. The 
matte makes an aesthetic statement out of an actuality by 
acknowledging the presence and judgment of the artist. It is an 
astonishingly poetic work. 

Werner Nekea' work moves between the elliptical cutting of 
Kubetka and Kren, and the static one-shot film popularized by 
Warhol. Nekes' Bogen (1967), a one-minute play on human action, 
owes much to Schwechater, but in Scknitte fur ABABA (1967) he 
produced a mature and completely original work. Announced as 
a political film, the shots of English policemen printed alternately 
in red and green, are cut specifically so that the splices become 
risible, not as an aesthetic device as in Kren or Brakhage, but 
•» a crude announcement that 'this is a splice'. 

Gurtrug 1 an d Gurtrug 2 (also 1957) are outstanding. In the 
former, people are seen in extreme long shot moving about in a 
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field, their curious progress around its perimeter never seemj. 
quite random, yet never revealing any order. The editing agi 
seems to obey a pattern that eludes the viewer, re -emphasis ' 
the clement of doubt. In Gurtrug 2 the whole dynamic of ( 
screen -shape is altered; two projectors throw the same triangu ■ 
image on to the screen, one inverted above the other, meeting 
their apexes. As the basic image (of people lying on the flo 
moving over each other) was shot from directly above, neitl 
image is upside down. They mirror each other, the base line I 
each apex appearing slightly further away than their points. T , : 
him starts and stops quite arbitrarily, we are just given , 
opportunity to enjoy the forma! composition (like a painting 
No! and or Stella), or to make visual comparisons, that is all. 

The Warhol one-shot film has given rise to a vast number i 
static films, particularly in Europe where the idea of them arriv I 
long before the actual movies (in fact, most of the archety v 
one- shots, Eat, Sleep, Empire, etc., still have not arrived). 1 i 
instance, Lutz, Mommartz'a Eisenbahn (1967; plate 97), a fif t& . 
minute train ride, and Gerd Conradt's Frederic Itzewski isst 
Carlone — Via della Luce 55 — Rom Italien — 26 August (1967), 
man eating spaghetti, as well as Gottfried Schleramer's 8k6 
Shll, a record of a clock face that soroehoxv manages to last ele? 
minutes — all owe their existence to Warhol. In England, Mi 
Dunford's 8-am C Movie (1968), a gradual transformation oh 
paint-can on a window ledge into the waves on the seashore, j 
one of the few that goes beyond the basic premise to creat* I 
positive transcendental image. In the same direction, Jo i 
Lennon and Yoko Ono have made several attempts to creati I 
spiritual image in film— an image for peace. Smile (1968), a si^ I 
extreme slow-mo*ion shot of John's face, is an extension of 
earlier Flux us idea; but Apotheosis (1969), a single-take, syn 
sound ascent of the camera from ground level (with the fii 
makers in the foreground) to high above the clouds, wot 
brilliantly as a purely visual metaphor of the ascending spirit. ■, 

Albie Thorns' Bolero (1967 ; plate 99), a tracking shot down ti 
length of an Australian back street, was completed in one tal 
but is in fact more of a study of the subjective camera (its mo^ 
ments relating to Ravel's music) than of structural form. HoweTJ 
his recent feature Marinetti (1968) interestingly combines a vff 
tight control of images (appearing initially in single frames ai 
short bursts, then gradually increasing in number until the ft! 
sequence is established) with informal diary subject matter af 
fantasy material. 

But by far the most interesting and complex of all 'one-sM 
structural films is Mike Snow's Wavelength (1967). In fact, neiti* 
Wavelength, nor his most recent full-length work <— > (1 969), f 
single takes in the strictest sense of the word, yet the term editij 
would imply dramatic action disturbed by technique, and i 
Snow's films exactly the opposite is the case— human actil 
interrupts (measures) the technique. ' 

The subject of Wavelength is a single zoom shot taken frotf^ 
fixed position, which progresses down the length of an eighty- M 
loft towards the windows at the far end. The shot takes forty-fly, 
minutes to reach its maximum extension, by which time iH 
focusing on a small section of a photograph pinned to the ff 
between two windows. The soundtrack parallels this movent 
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It!) ao ascending, almost deafening sine wave, starting at fifty 
* . per second and ending at around 1 2,000. During the shot 
'■ rai changes of stock are made (the colour balance changes), 
niters are added, the exposure changes (one can see outside/one 
tuiot see outside), one also becomes aware of imperfections, a 
•lieht change of angle, a 'jolt' in the movement of the zoom lens, 
"tliiia though the field of vision is becoming ever more limited, 
cets to know a lot about the space. Then there are the human 
interruptions: a bookcase is moved in and two girls listen to the 
radio' later a man staggers in (off) and collapses briefly passing 
l h rough the picture ; even later, a girl comes in, discovers the body 
4ii(t makes a phone call. In each case it is the cutting-out of the 
*jik- wave and its replacement by sync, sound that causes the most 
dliock- In an early review of the film, I equated the 'freshness' of 
(he«e bursts of sound to the impact of the first talkie; I still get 
Ihul feeling (it is like David Brook's enjoyment of sync, sound in 
Xtl Creek) — yet in Snow's film the illusion is not exactly one of 
'reality'. The man collapsing, the report of his death by telephone 
I the dramatic ingredients of every Hollywood film ever made) are 
totally unmoving. The ambiguity of the reality illusion has never 
bwn so powerfully presented. But this is not the subject of the 
(Jim. The subject is the real reality of the zoom shot—a reality 
which leads to the conclusion that the entire tonal/chromatic/ 
«j)»tla) experience of the room can be summarized in a single, 
#Utic, black-and-white photo of a wave A y r 

In +~$. (plate 100) Snow uses his structural device — the fixed 
Bfcroera's pans back and forth within a prescribed angle— to make 
» lets philosophical but no less rewarding observation. The 
e»mera is located in a classroom; at first a number of human 
Incidents, all apparently incidental, the rate of the camera's 
movement varying in relation to them. After the mid-point of the 
film, the human activity ends and the camera-pans rapidly 
increase in speed until the room is seen in purely kinetic terms, a 
two -dimensional movement of light on the screen. At its top 
■|)*ed, the direction changes to vertical and the camera movements 
then slow down and eventually stop. After the credits have 
ftjipeared the entire film is repeated in condensed form, not in its 
'trijimal order, and in multiple superimposition, the various units 
of time measurement imposed by the panning fusing into an 
Al*mporal observation of relative movement. 

Snow, himself a painter and sculptor still very active in those 
lUlds (he represented Canada in the 1970 Venice Biennale), has 
totally invalidated the objection raised by artists that film cannot 
ilnnl with the problem of the plastic arts; and equally demolished 
H» film-makers' belief (largely justified in the past)"that graphic 
Mlwts are incapable of exploiting the basic emotive power of film 
the recording of the time/movement continuum. 
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